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Graeco-Buddhist Head 

ONE of the most interesting archaeologocial problems of the 
Orient is the intrusion of classical Greek and Roman technique 
into Far Eastern art after the raid of Alexander the Great on 
India in the year 357 B. C. Because of the dramatic story and because 
it gives the average Westerner a familiar peg on which to hang un- 
familiar facts, much has lately been made of the sculptures excavated 
on the Northwest border of India where once the little kingdom of 
Gandhara held sway, and the Satraps of Alexander kept up their less 
and less frequent communication with Greece and the West. 

The great black stone head from Gandhara, which has just been 
acquired by the Museum, is one of the scant hundred examples of the 
art which are to be seen in the United States. Its claim to our interest 
does not lie in its rarity, for there are many in the British and India 
Museums in London, some in the Louvre and Berlin and scores in the 
various Museums of India, particularly that of Lahore. Our specimen 
is significant because of its really extraordinary beauty, a trait which 
unfortunately does not characterize many examples of this half-breed 
art, interesting as they are and much as their heritage must fascinate 
the student. 

It is safe to say that no other specimen accessible to us in 
America is so immediately arresting to the person who knows nothing 
of its history. So far is this beyond the work of the Colonial Indian 
craftsmen who produced other examples which are familiar to us, 
that one's first instinct is to believe it the work of a Greek trained in 
his proper tradition and imported to the capital of an Oriental Satrap. 
But in reality there is no more of Classical Greece and no less of India 
in this head than in any of the ill-executed groups or crude heads that 
we know. But the blending of the schools is more subtle and more 
natural. 

So far as one knows, none of the productions of Gandhara shows 
the classical beauty of Greece nor the developed grace of Indian art 
that came three centuries after. In the few examples from Indian 
Greek colonies which are remarkable for anything more than pure 
archaeological interest, the Hellenistic character is certainly no 
stronger than the Hindu. One head in the Fogg Museum of Art at 
Harvard College naturally occurs to us as being of the same "School" 
as that in Philadelphia, if indeed Gandharan art may be so sub- 
divided ; a figure at the Louvre and, best of all, a large and nearly 
complete statue in the Museum at Lahore is the equal or the superior 
of ours. Unfortunately the Harvard head lacks the entire nose and is 
thus the more difficult for comparison. But undoubtedly it closely 
resembled the Louvre figure and our own. In these three above all 
other examples the bony structure of the face is felt, the lips are 
curved truly and the neck carries the skull in manner far different 
from the way in which the stiff round columns spring from the 
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shoulders of other Gandharan statues. In the three mentioned the 
foreheads are broad and clear and there is no attempt to escape the 
almost unsolved sculptural problem of the eye. Good as this eye is, 
that problem has not been solved, but it has been faced and the failure 
is not distressing, for the size is exaggerated to lend gentleness and 
dignity and the super-orbital ridge exists with almost portrait-like 
fidelity. 

Buddhist convention of hair arrangement prevents representation 
of the bony structure of the head, which is a distinct loss when one 
desires to measure the artist's skill, but the chignon into which the 
locks are gathered over the forehead makes a splendid heavy frame 
and a massive structure which robs the saintly lump on top of the 
skull (ushnishna) of much of its grotesqueness to Western eyes. 

Obviously the figure from which this head was broken repre- 
sented a Bodhisattva, probably the Buddha before his enlightenment. 
It closely resembles several of those illustrated by Foucher and others, 
though a comparison of reproductions makes it seem finer than any. 
The even wave of the hair is confined by a triple rope of pearls joined 
by a jeweled stud above the brow. From the top of the head hung two 
heavy double knotted locks of which one side is unfortunately lack- 
ing, while behind the ears long curls hang realistically carved. The 
broken ear lobe was probably decorated by a sculptured jewel. The 
back of the head is a shapeless scar, showing where the halo was 
broken away. 

So far as I know, little or no evidence concerning the original 
coloring of Gandharan sculpture has been brought to light. Though 
from both parents, Hellenistic as well as Indian, it might well inherit 
colored lips, eyes and hair if not flesh tones. It is the more interesting 
for this reason to note, in the case of the Bodhisattva head under dis- 
cussion, that in certain lights there is still to be seen the well-defined 
mark of the urna between the eye-brows, a faint shadow of what was 
once perhaps a golden spot on a tinted face. No gold is there, but a 
definite discoloration perhaps left by the lacquer or the size below the 
gold leaf. 

Other examples of sculpture from the same district and of the 
same period may be seen at the Metropolitan Museum, the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, and at Harvard, as well as a small group of loans 
from the Alexander Scott Collection now shown at this Museum. 

It is a peculiar piece of good fortune which brought so remark- 
able an example of the earliest representations of the Buddha to our 
Museum. It can be seen to splendid advantage in the enormous pil- 
lared temple approach given to us in memory of Mrs. Adelaid Pepper 
Gibson, and beside the sculptures of the Gupta period that are to be 
described in a later issue of the Bulletin. 

L. W. 



